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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


“THE fire insurance report of the state of New York 
for 1906 presents: some very interesting figures, 
which show how insurance companies and insurance rates 
have been affected by the remarkable series of disastrous 
res which have visited several of our largest cities dur- 
ig the past few years. The margins on underwriting 
» to the beginning of 1906 have been for many years ex- 
emely small, and the San Francisco disaster wiped out 
| profit, not only for 1907, but for several years to come. 
deed, some companies have lost in this single fire an 
nount equal to all the profits of the past generation, and 
ew companies have been entirely ruined by the losses 
ey were called upon to pay. It would be interesting to 
eculate upon whether or not the country, as a whole, 
uld to-day be better off if there had never been any 
ks underwritten. It is, undoubtedly, a fact, that the 
> with which insurance can be obtained, the actually 
» rates charged therefor on a fairly well-constructed 
lding, and the reasonable surety that the loss will be 
usted liberally in case of fire, have led to a degree of 
‘elessness in the construction no less than in the main- 
ance of buildings, which has resulted in a greatly in- 
ased fire damage. The profits in the insurance busi- 
ss are not large. The report just mentioned makes it 
ir by figures that the masterful manner in which the 
inces of the companies have been handled has made it 
ssible to pay dividends on the capital stock, whereas 
erwise the companies would have been short some 
‘lions of dollars For instance, in the year 1906, the 
eipts from interest were $12,233,112, while dividends 
capital were only $7,134,785. It is almost axiomatic 
t the insured really pay all losses in the long run, and 
hing but the marvelous prosperity of our country has 
abled it to stand the terrific drain of our outrageous fire 
sses year by year. The companies now doing business 
New York state number something like 160. Since 
559, 35 foreign companies have retired from this country, 
vhile 151 New York stock companies, 30 mutuals and 
230 other state stock companies have been compelled to 
go out of business, making 446 corporations, all of which 
have been driven from the field by the crushing condi- 
tions which have for the most part beset fire insurance 
during all of its history in this country. If even half the 
fire losses and all the other losses entailed upon these 446 
corporations could have been expended in improving our 
structural or our business conditions, the country would 
be in a state almost Utopian. 
Insurance and insurance losses are a dead tax on the 
community with almost no redeeming feature. 
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THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


COMPETITION. 


HE conditions in the programme of the St. Louis 

Library competition represent, to a considerable 
extent at.least, the competition ideas of the group of men 
who were invited to compete. The competing firms 
were: Barnett, Haynes & Barnett; Carrére & Hastings; 
Eames & Young; Cass Gilbert; Wifliam B. Ittner; Theo 
dore C. Link; Mauran, Russell & Garden; Palmer & 
Hornbostel; Albert R. Ross. 

The St. Louis Library Board, in which was vested the 
authority to appoint an architect for the proposed new 
building, iscom posed of broad-minded men of affairs whose 
unanimous desire was to procure for the Public Library 
the most fitting and serviceable building possible within 
the available means. ‘The question as to whether a com 
petition or the direct appointment of an architect was the 
surest means to accomplish this end was hardly open fo1 
consideration on account of the public nature of the 
building. In determining the kind of competition the 
necessity of attracting the best attainable talent was fully 
recognized, while circumstances seemed also to require 
that an opportunity to compete be left open to all St. 
Louis architects. It appeared to the writer, who acted 
in an advisory capacity in the conduct of the competi 
tion, that a double competition would most satisfactorily 
meet these conditions. By means of a short, open com- 
petition a certain number of men might be selected, and 
to this group the same number of picked men might be 
added by direct invitation and a final paid competition 
be held under an amplified programme. Various delays, 
however, prevented this plan being followed. Nothing 
seemed to remain but to make the competition a mixed 
one, though this form seems to the writer to be the most 
objectionable of all, on account of the financial handicap 
placed upon one class of competitors; the paid competi- 
tor is in a better position to command assistants, and 
the unpaid, to have equal chances of success, must go cor- 
respondingly deeper into his pocket. If competitions 
are to be purely tests of ability, it would seem fairer, if 
there is to be a handicap, to place it in favor of the class 
of the struggling unknown rather than in favor of the 
supposedly opulent arrive. 

The Library Board selected and invited the list of 
paid competitors, and proposed conditions of competition 
were discussed with them at considerable length. Oppo- 
sition to the mixed form of competition at once became 
evident, but the reasons given for such opposition were 
curiously divergent; one, at least, left it to be inferred 
that unprofessional conduct would be charged under the 


Q2 THE 


competition rules of the A. I. A. for entering mixed or 
open competitions; another said he could not compete 
with certain brethren whom he professionolly disliked, 
hence he must know who were to be his opponents, and he 
could not thus enter either a mixed or open competition ; 
mixed and open competitions were opposed by another 
on ‘* general principles,’”’ not, however, because his 
chances of success were thereby lessened; the fourth 
more frankly said that he was opposed to all except 
limited competitions, because in others, on account of the 
large number usually competing, his chances for success 
were lessened to such an extent that they were not worth 


vhile from a business point of view. The form of com- 


petition finally decided upon was one limited to nine in- 

ited architects who were each paid the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars 

here was a general idea among the competitors that 

three, or even two, months usually given to making 

ings, render competitions unnecessarily expensive. 

iew held was that every purpose of the competi- 

is served when *the general scheme is determined 


n and presented at a small scale. To study each of 


designs in competition to a finality is waste in every 


t that of the winner. A short period of concen- 


-d effort was considered by some to act as a valuable 


a1 


he esprit du corps of the office, while a long 


is to 


competition results only in the demoralization 
)ffice staff. One month was considered, on the 
be a sufficient time to give to the drawings in 
iew of the short period decided upon, a prelimi- 
gramme was issued about ten days before the 

and hence, before the actual beginning of work 

ings. ‘Thiscontained general information re- 

the competition and the problem to be solved, 

of the proposed site and an announcement of 

he final programme would be placed in the 

» competitors and the date when the drawings 

ould be due. ‘The purpose of the preliminary pro- 
ramme was to give acertain time for a general considera- 
tion of the problem and for making necessary preparations 
the office for the work involved. 
The jury was composed of three architects, chosen by 
allots of the competitors, and two appointees of the 

‘ary Board. ‘The architects chosen were Messrs. 

r Cook, Frank Miles Day and Philip Sawyer. The 
appointed Mr. E. H. Anderson, State Librarian 

New York, as an expert librarian, and Mr. John F, 

Lee the chairman of the Building Committee. The 
recognition of the place of the librarian on a jury to 
idge library plans was not only just, and his services 
xceedingly valuable, but this one instance will un- 


yt 


tedly do much to bring about a better understanding 
f the architect’s point of view. by the professional libra- 
ian. Mr. Anderson expressed himself as impressed and 
-ducated by the thoroughness of the architects on the 
ury in their examination into the detailed arrangements 
the plans from the standpoint of serviceability for 
library administration and for library work. The ap- 
pointment of the chairman of the Building Committee to 
membership on the jury was also eminently satisfactory. 
[he final decision of the competition rested with the 


Board. It was the opinion of the members who were 
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lawyers that a public body vested with the authority to 
select an architect cannot delegate that power to another 
body such, for instance, as an architectural jury. In 
cases like the one under consideration, where the vested 
body is composed of fair-minded and honorable men, the 
right of final decision reduces itself practically to a mere 
technicality; the probability of a disagreement with its 
jury of experts would certainly seem slight. In this com- 
petition the programme provided, in case of a disagree- 
ment, that the questions at issue should be referred back 
to the Jury, and (at the suggestion of one of the com- 
petitors) if the Board did not finally agree with the Jury, 
the author of the design placed first by the Jury should 
be paid in full for services rendered, the sum of five 
thousand dollars being agreed upon by a majority of the 
competitors as sufficient On the question of such com- 
pensation there were one or two dissenting votes and the 
point raised seems worthy of very careful consideration. 
Granting that there are cases where the final decision 
must rest with a vested body, should not the moral re 
sponsibility of disagreeing with a chosen jury of experts be 
allowed to exercise its full weight? Particularly in cases 
where dishonest intentions and influences may be ran 
pant does this possibility for complete discharge of th 
architect selected by the jury offer an easy channel f 
the appointment of a predetermined favorite, and th 
render competition in such a case nothing but a farce 
hide a political game and to stop the mouths of t 
injured architectural profession and the public general! 
Despite the discussion of this point by the invited arc 
tects and their anxiety to safeguard the interests of t 
profession by establishing a proper precedent in the c 
in hand, where every wish of the profession regardi 
competitions was most courteously entertained, it will 
interesting to record that the report of the Jury 
adopted in full, practically without discussion. 

The general requirements and the schedule of ro 
were made as complete and as explicit as possible, 
at the same time, elastic to the fullest degree, in o1 
to give the widest scope to the designer. Following t 
idea, the only mandatory requirements to the prog'ra 
were the number, scale (all at 1-16 inch), and press 
tion of the drawings, and the cubical volume of 
design. 

The five first designs, as placed by the Jury in 
order of merit, were: Cass Gilbert, Wm. B. Ittner, 
rere & Hastings, Albert R. Ross and Eames & You 


THE INFLUENCE OF PUBLISHED DESIGN; 


HE designs which are worked over the most 

which receive the most careful study are not alw 
the most inspiring or of the most value to others t! 
their authors. Indeed, the educational function of 
published designs which have appesred in the archit: 
tural papers illustrating structures which never saw the 
light, which sometimes even never hoped to be realized, 
is a very important one. Sometimes a man’s best work 
is put into ideal sketches and there are minds so consti- 
tuted that only when they are entirely free from the 
necessity of considering practical restrictions can they 
really create. One has only to recall the work of Piranesi 
in the early_Renaissance; or of Otto Rieth, or Blondel 








to-day; or, in our own generation, the work of such ideal- 
ists as Mr. Kirby, to arouse a delightful train of 
memories of designs which were pure figments of imagi- 
nation, but which have always exerted a powerful in- 
fluence upon those who have studied them. Again, in 
many of the competitions, the designs which were not 
premiated left a lasting imprint on contemporary art. 
Carrtre & Hastings’ design for the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine is an instance in point, and we cannot soon 
forget, also, the delightfully imaginative work with which 
Mr. Bertram Goodhue has at times embroidered his ideal 
compositions. And coming yet closer home, we believe 
that the series of village edifices, the Bank, the Town 
Hall, the Village Block, etc., which we have published 
from time to time, have been of real value to many of 
our readers in stimulating the imagination and awaken- 
ing a desire for a higher esthetic quality in work of that 
nature. We cannot forget that we are living in the 
midst of an exceedingly busy, 
period, when art is 
very often a question of catch-as- 


bustling 


catch-can, and working drawings 
simply must be done on time 
though all the canons of taste be 
rudely jarred. Consequently it 
isa delight sometimes, in look- 
ng back over the pages of an 
irchitectural publication, tocome 
cross the ideal compositions of 
in artist, to see how he has 
worked over and coaxed up his 
it of imagination into a con- 
crete form. Gustave Doré, wildly 
erratic as he always was, has 
given us some charming imag- 
inative architecture in a few of 
his sketches. Of course Alma 
Tadema is Few 
architects can do real architec- 
ture as well as he can paint the 
maginary and paint it often en- 
tirely out of his head. 
sneourage 


sul generis. 


So we 
the publication of 
architects’ designs which are not 
to be executed, which are not merely studies, believing 
that this kind of work shows the real flavor of the crea- 


tor’s taste, and helps to cultivate the imagination and 
real art of architecture. 


WILLIAM LE BARON JENNEY. 


\ ILLIAM Le BARON JENNEY, who died at 
/ his home in Los Angeles, Cal., June 15, was born 
in Fairhaven, Mass., September 25, 1832, and graduated 
from the Scientific School at Cambridge, Mass., in 1853, 
and from the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures 
at Paris, in 1856. In 1858 he again visited France, and 
spent a year and a half in study, then returned to enter 
the Civil War, was appointed captain additional aide-de- 
camp and assigned to engineer duty at Cairo, Ill., and 
served in that capacity on the staff of General Grant 
from Cairo to Corinth, was transferred at General Sher- 
man’s request to his command and put in charge of 
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WILLIAM LE BARON JENNEY. 
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engineer works at Memphis, was chief engineer 15th 
Army Corps at Vicksburg, and resigned May, 1866, and in 
1868 went to Chicago and began his professional career. 
His first important works were Grace Episcopal Church, 
the Portland Block and the Mason Building. 
was commissioned to design the office building for the 


In 1883 he 


Home Life Insurance Company of New York, with in- 


structions that the plans above the second story should 


have the maximum number of small well-lighted offices, 
which the committee understood would require small 
piers, smaller than in the usual masonry construction. 
Mr. Jenney evolved from his engineering knowledge a 
system of the use of iron columns, upon which each story 
was supported independently, which solved all difticul 
ties in regard to expansion and contraction, strength, 
etc., and occupied minimum floor space, the design of 
construction resembling, in many respects, iron bridges 
on end, side by side. This was the first occasion when 
Bessemer steel beams were used, 
and this building of the Home 
Life Insurance Company has 
been considered as the initial and 
parent building of the steel con 
struction method. In recogni 
tion of this fact the Bessemer 
Steamship Company, in Febru 
ary, 1897, named one of the ves 
sels constructed for them after 
Mr. Jenney, ‘‘in appreciation of 
his distinguished services in 
connection with the invention 
and introduction of lofty skel 
eton construction for buildings.”’ 
Mr. Jenney also developed in 
the Home Life Building, to a 
hitherto unconceived degree, 
the equipment of a modern of 
fice building, such as rapid ele 
construction 


vators, fireproof 


and bracing, well-lighted cor 
ridors, lights between rooms 
and corridors, electric plant, of 
fice vaults, thorough system of 
plumbing, and_ well-appointed 
toilets, all of which appointments are now common to all 
good office buildings, but were first used by Mr. Jenney 
in that building. His interest and knowledge of work 
of this type procured him the appointment as architect, 
with his partner, Mr. Mundie, for the following buildings 
in Chicago:— The Fair, Siegel-Cooper Building, Associa 
tion Building, New York Life Building, Trade Building, 
Fort Dearborn Building, Chicago National Bank and the 
Union League Club. He was architect for the Horti 
cultural Building at the Chicago Exposition. The last 
work in which he was actually interested was the I[llinois- 
Vicksburg Memorial, a monument constructed by Illinois 
on the Vicksburg battlefield. In the spring of 1905 Mr. 
Jenney retired from active business, and made his per- 
manent residence in Los Angeles. Among the archi- 
tects and engineers who had early training with Mr. 
Jenney are the following: D. H. 
Holabird, Martin Roche, D. E. Ward, A. H. Granger, 


Howard Shaw, J. M. Ewen, L. E. Ritter. 


Burnham, William 
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Suggestions tor Architectural Study 


in Southern France. 





BY 





FREDERICK REED 


‘| ‘AMOUR de la Patrie’’—this has always been 
s the true sentiment of the French peasantry. We 
find it during the Middle Ages when men of pure instincts 
possessed ideas of justice far superior to the practices of 
the time. We see it to-day in the sturdy middle class 
that till the soil. Three-fourths of the French popula- 
tion are rural. ‘The people own their homes, and there- 
fore constitute the backbone of the nation. These peas- 
ints feel a genuine love for their country, and espe- 
cially for their own province They are justly proud 
of their monuments and institutions, and well informed 
about their architecture. Our admiration increases when 
we see for ourselves how diligent and industrious the 
'renchmen are in spite of their devotion to sentiment. 
Responsibility matters little, while politeness and hospi- 
] 


lity are natural instincts. Their love for peace and 


ler a strong government has made of them 








EMNANI1 fk \ k DA AND ECCLESIASTICAL PAST AT 


\ S ways rested the salva 

1é1 try 
1e south of France the manners and customs ar 
teristic of the people, who are wholly unlike then 
er! untrymen ; and it is this individuality which 
ch rich variety for architectural study It 
possible to enter into all the peculiarities 
Vinee This article merely aims to outline 
architecture in the various provinces of 


France and show the reader where and how t 
eStigate with as little trouble and expense as possible. 


\ will consider the departments of Auvergne, Bur 


gundia, Aquitania and Provence 
Auvergne is a volcanic region bordering Paris on the 
ith. It isa home for menumental buildings of warm 


olors toning from reddish and grayish browns to cream. 
Notre-Dame du Port at Clermont-Ferrand and the cathe 
drals at Brioude, Issoire, Nevers and LePuy are Roman. 
esque structires worthy of mention in this regard 
Noticeable, also, is the large scale of colored mosaic 
work where huge blocks of freestone take the place of 
modern tesserwe. There is a strong tendency to make 


the roofs of tinted tile, and the tone values mentioned 
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ENTRANCE TO ANCIENT FORT AT AVIGNON, 


above are rendered all the more brilliant with the addi- 
tional use of ceramic glaze. Many towns like Benissons- 
Dieu and Moulins enrich the external walls of their 
buildings by using all the colors possible in the brick 
At Montferrand are found charming bits of Renaissance, 
while interesting houses in the same style are scattered 
throughout the province, like Hétels Lallement and 
Cujas at Bourges and Palais de Justice at Nevers 
This mountainous region furnishes splendid examples 
of medigval fortifications in the ruined castles of Buron, 
Bourbon |’Archambault, Tournvel, Polignac near LePuy, 
and countless others. Porte du Croux at Nevers is a1 
interesting relic of the fourteenth century fortifications 
An architectural wonder is the church of St. Michel 
d’Aiguilhe at LePuy. The facade is a masterpiece o 
Romanesque architecture, admired all the more when ws 
think of the engineering skill necessary to place thi 
building on the top of a conical rock some two hundre: 
and eighty feet high. La Chaise-Dieu also possesses 

unique mountain structure in the celebrated Benedictin 
abbey, which ranks among the greatest medieval mor 
asteries, and contains some magnificent Flemish tapes 
tries and beautiful stalls. The cathedral at Moulins ha 
some very interesting chapels around the choir, while th 
abbey at Souvigny is unsurpassingly beautiful in trace: 
ies, tombs and screen work. For a splendid study « 

donrestic Gothic we have the house of Jacques Coeur a 
Bourges. 

To enjoy thoroughly the province of Auvergne o1 

should tour part of iton foot. Bourges, Nevers, Moulins 
Clermont, Issoire, Brioude and LePuy are within tram 
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ing distance of each other, while many little towns which 
ome between furnish the attractive and picturesque 
views so seldom seen. The costumes and manners of 
e people lend much charm to their quaint homes, 
ofed in red tile, gigantic slabs, or thatch. One can 
joy the provincial inns, for the beds are clean and the 
sine always reliable. It is advisable to carry such 
let articles as soap, comb and brush. 
lging amount to the same here as 
thern France. 


Meals and 
throughout 
A room usually costs from thirty to 
‘cents, while the breakfast, which consists of coffee, 
colate, or tea with bread, is twenty cents. ‘The other 
als are each from fifty to seventy cents. Hotel bills 
ild be paid early, for if left until train time there may 
nany extras which you are forced to pay in your haste 
lepart. Naturally this always spoils what otherwise 
ht prove to be an ideal day. If starting in the early 
ning, have the account made out the night before. 
s generally best to patronize hotels frequented by 
yyageurs de Commerce,” or commercial travelers. 
ess hampered with baggage, inquire as to location of 
|, for it may be within a few minutes’ walk from the 
on. 

‘he province of Burgundia, which occupies most of 
territory lying east of the Rhone, has no distinct type 
irchitecture. Southern France, Normandy and Ger- 
1y each exerted considerable influence in the architec- 





THE RAMPARTS AT AIGUES MORTES. 


tural development of this province. Many of her, more 
important monuments, like Cluny, have passed away, 
still we find this department one of the most instructive. 
In the mountain churches of the Hautes Alpes we find a 
simple and effective style that well repays the time spent 
in studying it. The sixth century crypt of St. Laurent 
at Grenoble is especially notable with its fifteen columns 
of Parian marble. Near by is St. Bernard, furnishing 
the purest example of Romanesque sculpture and archi 
tecture in this district. One should notice especially the 
arcaded belfries, similar to the bell towersiof Italy. The 
church at Donat has a square tower of admirable propor 
tions, while St. Martin d’Ainay has two towers wi ch 
show how decorative these arcaded structures can be 
Charlitre, the old Benedictine abbey, has a charming 
eleventh century church porch; St. Lazarre at Avillon has 
two remarkably rich portals; St. Mammes at Langres il 
lustrates the harmonious use of the circular and the 


pointed arch. The cathedral at Besancon has two apses, 


I 
and Embrun has a fine Romanesque tower. The Eglise 
de Brou at Bourg is one of the most celebrated Gothic 
edifices in France. It is rich in tombs, stalls and glass, 
furnishing us with a wonderful collection of fifteenth and 
sixteenth century art. The cathedral at Autun is the 
best example of transitional architecture in France, while 
Notre-Dame at Dijon is typical of the Burgundian-Gothic 


style. This province contains many examples of domes 
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CHURCH OF ST. MICHEL 


tic architecture. Dijon possesses some handsome man- 
sions as well as the most important Neo-classic building 
in France in the Hotel Vogii At Besancon the Hotel 

and Palais de Justice of sixteenth century have 
pleasing facades with a skillful arrangement of fenestra- 


tion. Lyons abounds in interesting buildings like the 


Manécanterie with its inlaid work of the eleventh cen- 


tury, the Hotel de Ville, and Bourse du Change. At 
Valence are the Maison des Tétes richly sculptured and 
the Maison Duy 


pré Latour. Within walking distance of 


Valence is the old fortress chateau of Crussol. Grenoble 
ery graceful design in the Mus¢e, and near by is 
Chartreuse, a Carthusian monastery of the 

The museums of Burgundia merit 

Lyons has acollection of antiquities 


its Medizeval and Renaissance Art. 





A ROMAN AMPHITHEATER AT NIMES. 


Next in importance is the Musée at Dijon with the mag- 
nificent tombs of Philippe le Hardie and Jean sans Peur. 
Besancon and Valence have very important collections of 
Roman art, sculpture and painting, while Grenoble has 
one of the best provincial museums in France. 

The season for traveling in Burgundia depends upon 
the itinerary. The Alpine districts need the summer, 
while the other parts are better in spring or fall. 
Churches are open the whole day except from noon un- 
til 2 p. mM., while the Musées are free to the public on 
Sundays and often on Thursdays from ten in the morn- 
ing until four in the afternoon. In order to sketch, pho- 
tograph or make measured drawings, one should be 
equipped with a passport and other showy documents. 
A letter from some university, with the seal and plenty 


of ribbon, is very effective. The passport is necessary 
also for registered mail and often prevents delay and in- 
convenience. One should have a camera, for, while 
there are many beautiful and artistic post cards, yet they 
do not always satisfy our individual tastes. To go with- 
out a camera means many regrets for the future. Take 
plenty of films and be very careful who develops them. 
A developing machine gives more satisfaction and enables 
one to have perfect freedom as to time and results. 

The pride of Aquitania lies in the unique collection 
of Romanesque churches. The eastern trade via Péri- 
gueux established a masonic influence that gave to this 
province a domical style, which led later to the adoption 
of the pointed arch. The interiors are mostly in one vast 
span with walls, massive and pierced with chapels. 
Poitiers is the home of churches, possessing eight charm. 








ROMAN THEATER AT ORANGE. 


ing edifices, five of which form a unique series of Roma 
esque types. Notre-Dame-la-Grande, one of the fi 
mentioned above, is the richest and best example, riv: 
ing the Cathedral of Angouléme in the elaboration of « 
tail. Similar to the Cathedral at Angouléme and Not 
Dame at Poitiers is St. Front at Périgueux, the best p 
served example of the domical style and the ‘or: 
perfect Greek cross church with cupolas.” Other k 
manesque-Byzantine churches worthy of mention are 
Souillac, Toulouse, Moissac and Cahors. 

St. Caprais at Agen furnishes the transition from t 
barrel vaulting and domed roofs to the Gothic vaulti 
St. André at Bordeaux is one of the finest Gothic bu 
ings in southern France. The cathedral at Auch 
characteristic of the southern Gothic and possesses 
most celebrated Gothic stalls in Europe, while 


ROMAN ROAD LEADING TO LES 








THE 


old Cathedral at 
St. Bertrand- 
de-Cominges 
has superb ex- 
amples of Ren- 
aissance work 
in the rich and 
beautifully 


carved rood 
loft, choir 
screen, stalls 


and high altar. 
La Rochelle has 
several interest- 
ing towers, two 


of which flank 
the dock, giving 





AMPHITHEATER AT NIMES. 


is an unusual Gothic treatment for 
he harbor. 

famous 
At the castle 
f Oiron may be seen some splendid 
nameled plaques and fine marble 
nausoleums. 


Aquitania abounds in 
astles and chateaux. 


The chateau at La 
ochefoucauld has a magnificent 
taircase and arcaded galleries, while 
he castle of Pau and the chateau 
t Nérac, Cadillac and countless other 
picturesque castles lend an air of 
iobility to this province. Besides 
he castles and chateaux the Hotels 
ie Ville are monuments of consid- 
‘rable importance, and merit our 
ittention. 


MONTE CARLO. 
A few of the most prom- 


nent may be found at Angouléme, Poitiers, La Rochelle 
and St. Antonin. 

One should notice especially the practical features of 
building in the southern part of Aquitania. Having no 
local stone they used brick, from which are built the large 
and imposing edifices in and around the region of Tou- 
louse. Among the best examples are the Pont de Bor- 
deaux, one of the most remarkable bridges in the world, 
the church at Albi, built entirely of brick, S. Sernin, one 
of the finest Romanesque churches in existence, and the 
convent of the Jacobins at Toulouse, famous as the most 
beautiful use of the brick style of medizval building. 

To appreciate fully what influence the Romans exerted 
over Aquitania we must not neglect the museums, which 
are found in every town. Curious and interesting capi- 
tals are found in the Musées at Toulouse and Bordeaux, 
showing the remarkable elegance of the carving and of 
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the subjects selected. Limoges has a choice collection of 
ceramics, mainly of percelain and faience. At Bayonne 
the sacristy contains some well-preserved sculptures of 
the thirteenth century, while Périgueux, Poitiers and 
Angouléme are filled with beautiful fragments of Roman 
art. 

In Aquitania it is more necessary to know French than 
in any of the other provinces. In many of the places 
English is not spoken, which is not the case in other parts 
more frequented by travelers. And it does not take 
long to discover that it takes some little knowledge to 
ask a question intelligently and a great deal more to 
understand the answer. One should master as much 
French as possible, for the more he knows the less he 
will suffer from the extortions of porters, cabmen and 
clerks. An excellent way to prepare one’s self is to use 
the phonographic course of one of the correspondence 

schools. Take with you a pocket 
Enter into 
conversation with your fellow trav- 


dictionary for daily use. 


elers, that is, if you ride third class, 


which is strongly recommended. 
You may have to put up with some 
inconveniences, but it is very profit 
able 


financially, besides being an 


excellent means of knowing the 
people and learning the language 
Carry an Indicateur des Chemins de 


Fer, published weekly, and when 





ever possible purchase circular 
tickets, which saves from twenty to 
forty per cent. ‘Tickets are usually 
purchased before entering the wait 
ing-room. Never fail to have plenty 


of loose cash on hand, and watch 





your change, 
especially what 
you receive 
after buying 
tickets. When 
stopping at 
towns for the 


day only, you 
can check hand 
luggage at sta- 
tion for 
cents. There 
are no refresh- 
ment rooms ex- 
cept at principal 
stations, so it is 


two 


often advisable CATHEDRAL AT NEVERS. 


















































THE 





to take food 
with you. The 
buffets have 
satisfactory 
lunches already 
prepared in 
boxes or bas- 
kets, which one 
can purchase 
for a nominal 
When 
traveling by 


sum. 


diligences get 
position as soon 
as possible as 
most places are 
booked 


Have a clear 


ahead. 


understanding 


iness transactions 


preventing 


rRIUMPHAL ARCH 


yminated 
» 
Roman 
numental almost 
Roman temple in the l, and undoubtedly 


‘ ‘ —— . 
e finest specimen o is found 11 


the ‘‘ Maison Carrée’’ at Nime beauty of propor 


tion and elegance of ‘tail rank it among the finest 
monuments of classic architecture Nimes furnishes, 
also, the Temple of Diana, exceptionally beautiful in 
its details; Tour Magne, an imposing octagonal ruin; 
and Pont du Gard, foreeful in the simplicity of its bold 
design At Orange the durability and grandeur of 
Roman skill have been tested in the Theater and Tri- 
umphal Arch. The Theater shows the extent and com- 
plications of the arrangement necessary for that time. 
The Mausolee at St. Remy, with remarkable bas-reliefs of 
classic victoriés over barbarian hordes, and the Arc de 
Triomphe close by are two most important monuments 
Arles, like 
Nimes, has her amphitheater well preserved, and the 


of the ancient glanum of the Romans. 
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ancient cemetery, Les Aliscamps, contains-many Roman 
tombs. The bridge at Chamas has at each erid a trium- 
phal arch of considerable charm and interest. And so 
we might go on indefinitely, for cities like Fréjus, An- 
tibes, Carpentras, Vaison and Cavaillon all possess their 
arches, tombs, temples, theaters, towers and aqueducts. 
In short, one cannot find Roman art more skillfully exe- 
cuted or better preserved than in the south of France. 

In Provence and Languedoc we find the most elabo- 
rate of all Romanesque work. This part of France suf- 
fering least from the barbarian invasions and enriching 
her art by Roman absorption, developed a Romanesque 
style that surpassed all others in dignity and refinement. 
We find all churches have a charming individuality, 
making this region especially fascinating as well as in- 
structive. The purity of the classic detail and refine- 
ment of style have given the Roman features an increased 
value. The little chapel of St. Croix at Mont Majour is 
the oldest example and shows the influence of the Byzan- 
The style starts 
with the purity at Avignon, contin- 


tine architecture. 


ues through the transitional period 
from debased Roman to the genuine 
native form at Arles and beautiful 
details at Aix, Paredes and Taras- 
con, and culminates in the unsur- 
passed decoration of St. Gilles. 
Barbarian invasions forced upor 
the people the feudal system. Churc! 
and state proving inadequate, th: 
French peasantry were compelled t 
seek the protection of the wealth 
landowners. Striking proof of th 
power given to feudal lords are tl 
ruins of Polignac near LePuy, cast! 


AT ORANGE. 


of King René 
at Tarascon, 
Mont 


near Arles, and 


Majour 


Les Baux. At 
Narbonne and 
Béziers are 
Episcopal _pal- 
aces strongly 
fortified. The 
churches also 
furnish many 
examples of 
battlemented 
walls, strong 
towers, and 
small windows. 
In the cathedral 
at Agde, elev- 


enth century, HOTEL DE VOGUE AT DIJON. 
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THE ANCIENT ROMAN BURYING GROUND AT ARLES. 


are the most ancient machicoulis known, presenting an 
aspect of wonderful strength and utility. The thirteenth 
century built some magnificent churches strongly forti- 
fied with frowning ramparts and tourelles capped with 
machicoulis. The most important of this century are 
the cathedrals at Lodéve, Montpellier, St. Just of 
Narbonne, Notre-Dame of Rodez, and St. Nazaire of 
Béziers. St. Cecile at Albi, thirteenth century, is the 


greatest fortified church of feudalistic times. Its win- 











DETAIL OF MONUMENT OF GIRONDONS AT BODREAUX. 


lows are mere elongated slits. It is impossible to show 
the steps from the use of wood to the crenelated stone 
galleries, but a little study in this direction will 
materially assist in classifying all military architecture 
as to its time in history. 

The Crusades have left to us one of the charms of 
Provence and Languedoc, — Aigues Mortes,—a uniform 
picturesqueness of embattled walls and towers of strength 





GARDEN OF THE FOUNTAIN AT NIMES. 











ROMAN AQUEDUCT AT PONT DU GARD. 
seldom seen at such a large scale. Some critics go 
so far as to claim that the uniformity of its twenty 
towers and ten gates gives it rank above Carcassonne 
and Avignon. As for the truth of the last state- 
ment we will let the student judge for himself, as 
Carcassonne is one of the most fascinating places in 
‘¢ Cité * 
Ruled and fortified in turn by 
Romans, Visigoths, Moors, and Viollet-le-Duc, it has 


all Europe. This town or existed during 


the Roman period. 





a 





THE MAISON CARREE’ AT NIMES. 


always remained the most formidable fortification in 
European history. Unlike Aigues Mortes, there are 
only two entrances to the citadel, while fifty round towers 
dominate the enceinte of more than sixteen hundred 
yards. Surely one cannot afford to leave France with 
that pathetic wail of the broken-hearted Frenchman, ‘/; 
nat vamais vu Carcassonne.” 


The Gothic and Renaissance styles have a few ex 





ST. NAGUIRE AT CARCASSONNE. 
































A STATION AT 


amples of considerable merit 


1! 


these provinces. The Ro- 


manesque churches adopted 
Gothic features In St. Na- 


: at Carcassonne we have 
masterpiece of Gothic 


in southern 


France. At Narbonne we have 


a 


] 


hic, and at Albi a 


‘ ' 
ofty Got 


ue fortified Gothic The 
la Fontaine 
‘ry elaborate 


» promenade 


garden has been planned 


modern taste and built over 


ic 


to 


the ancient foundations. Hotel 


Ville at Béziers, Palais 


ongchamp he Bour 


Marseilles, and Hotel Cri 
non, are the onl 
naissance build 
mention 
there is 
hat furnishes 


mple than 


wns along the Riviera 


lar and hilly 


ig the Mediterranean has 
handled with feats of 
eering, remarkable for 


beauty as well as for 


MONACO. 


A 


BRICKBUILDER. 


QUAINT VILLAGE 


to meet successfully every condition in a sani- 





HOTEL LALLEMONT, 


AT 


BOURGES. 


IN 


will 


A TYPICAL 


AUVERGNE. 


TOWN IN PROVINCE OF AUVERGNE. 


tary and practical manner. 
Huge vine-covered arches and 
buttressesrise perpendicularly 
from fifty to one hundred feet, 
supporting artistic homes 
and gardens that overlook 
the sea. Carried above these 
are other terraces and be- 
yond still others, until the 
sides of the mountain fur- 
nish one beautiful panora 
ma of clean-cut masonry en- 
riched with running vines 
and charming gardens of ex- 
otic trees and plants. At 
Monte Carlo the Casino 
built by Garnier in 1878, 
furnishes the central feat 
ure of the principality of 
Monaco. One sees here noth 
ing more than a miniatu1 
world’s fair, possessing ever 
attraction for the pleasur 
lover of all nations. 

The traveler, especially 
he be an architectural studen 
or one at least interested 
architecture, should make 
a point to visit all cloiste 
and museums in Provence a1 
Languedoc, for in them h 


find some of the best works of ancient and mé: 


PALACE 


OF JACQUES C(EUR AT BOURGES. 
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BUILDING (BELKNAP HOUSE), McLEAN ASYLUM, 
WAVERLEY, MASS. 
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THE CLUB HOUSE, WAR COLLEGE AND ENGINEER POST, WASHINGTON, D. 
McKim, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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OFFICERS’ HOUSES, WAR COLLEGE AND ENGINEER POST, WASHINGTON, D. C 
McKim, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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HOSPITAL 


SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITE( 


NURSES’ HOME FOR WOMEN, INSANE HOSPITAL, 


PARK & KENDALL, ARCHITECTS 








NURSES’ HOME FOR MEN, INSANE HOSPITAL, MEDFIELD. MASS. 
PARK & KENDALL, ARCHITECTS 
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dizval art. In 
the cloisters we 
have the most 
beautiful monu- 
ments of the 
Middle Ages. 
Here the clois- 
ters need no 
traceries, and 
the open ar- 
cades, with sin- 
gle or double 
columns, are 
with 
their elaborate 
carving of cap- 
itals. At Elne 
and Arles we 
have 


charming 


richly 
sculptured 
work. Aix and 


have 


Cavaillon 
preserved some 
delightful clois- 





DETAIL OF CATHEDRAL TOWER AT 
NEVERS. 


ers of the twelfth century, while St. 
ust of Narbonne furnishes the most 
ttractive one of the fourteenth and 
fteenth centuries. The museums at 
\vignon, Arles, Nimes, Aix, Nar- 
mnne and Marseilles are rich in sculp- 
ire of all ages. As a usual thing, 
museums are free on Sundays 
rom noon up to four o’clock in the 
On weekdays it is neces- 
iry to pay a slight fee. 
To enjoy the art of any locality 


ternoon. 


1e should know the people them- 
lves and their general surround- 
ngs. It is advisable to take as many 
imbles as possible. For example: 
nake your headquarters at Arles, a 
ty famed for its street of tombs and 
isions of fair women. Take an 
‘arly start, walk through the vineland noticing the 
erfected state of their irrigating facilities; then, as the 
morning opens up, visit that beautiful remnant of a 
feudal and ecclesiastical past, Mont-Major. Another 
morning take the train to St. Remy, and after viewing 
those monuments, which are among the most important 
of the Roman ruins, start for Les Baux. It is some dis- 
tance, but the walk along those old Roman roads up over 
the mountains will more than repay the effort. Then 
enter on foot that city of desolation and decay and you 
will appreciate the picturesqueness of its external aspect 
and the wealth of those great feudal proprietors. An- 
other charming walk is along the Riviera. All these and 
more, too, can be enjoyed by the cyclists A cycle per- 
mit should be obtained from the customs agent. Join 





PALACE OF LONGCHAMP AT MARSEILLES. 
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the ‘“* Touring Club de France ” and purchase their book- 
let, ‘‘ Annuaire,” containing complete list of hotels, re- 
pairers, etc. They 
very helpful. 


also publish itineraries which are 


The hotels in Provence all set a good table, and by 
patronizing one of the more reasonable, you escape the 
English-speaking people and are forced to 
native language. 


learn the 
If one travels third class and does not 
live at first-class hotels, he can cover all expenses, includ 
ing tips, on three dollars a day. It is best to have your 
money in express checks or use a letter of credit. The 
Crédit Lyonnais has banks in nearly 
town throughout 


every city and 
reliable. Take 
plenty of sketching material and have sufficient clothing 
when you leave Paris to last until you 


France and is very 


return 
And above all things, provide mosquito netting. 


again. 


No country in the world has produced so many thor 


oughly developed styles of architecture as southern 
France. 


dent. 


It is the richest field open to the modern stu- 
Eastern architecture is seen through the Greek 
influence in Provence and Aquitania, and also in the plan 
and construction of the Byzantine churches. 
Rome one cannot find such a rich variety of 


Outside of 
Roman 
architecture. The Latin architecture of Italy furnishes 
no better work 
later 


than the early and 


domed churches of southern 


France. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries France led in the noblest 
and richest of i 


Romanesque archi 


tecture. The twelfth century Gothic 
emanated from the south of France, 
while that of the fifteenth century 
value 
Moors, 


Saracens and others affected more or 


possesses more interest and 


than any other in Europe. 
less the provincial styles, and we can 


almost cover Spanish architecture 


before we cross the Pyrenees. Be 
cause the objects worthy of architec 
tural study are so numerous and so 
varied in character, and because the 
finest examples of a diversity of 
Styles are to be found here in a com 
paratively limited area — an obvious 
travele1 
both 


writer feels 


advantage to the 


average 


who may wish to economize 


time and expense — the 
justified in 


abundantly recom 
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mending most strongly the architecture of southern 
France. 

The following itineraries are given as a help in ar- 
ranging trips through southern France. 
From Spain to Paris via Barcelona. Eighteen days. 


Perpignan 1 Day Avignon 2 Days 
Narbonne ” Orange 

Carcassonne 2 Nimes 2 
Aigues Mortes l ; LePuy l 

St. Gilles Clermont Ferrand 1 

Arles 3 Nevers l 
larascon ” Bourges ] 

St. Remy Paris 


Les Baux 


From Spain to Paris via Bordeaux. One month. 


Bayonne Day Les Baux } Day 
Bordeaux 1 - Nimes 2 - 
Angouléme ” Avignon 2 ” 
Limoges ” Orange 
Périgueux l . Marseilles 1 
Agen Aix 
lo ise 1 7 Grenoble 1! 
Albi ” Lyon l 
Carcassonne l St. Etienne 
Narbonne LePuy l 
héziers Clermont Ferrand 1 
Ag € Moulins 
gues Mortes Nevers l 
S Dijon l 
\ s , \uxerre 
aras Paris 
= Re 
Paris i rifteen Ways 
a A1x Day 
y Marse $ l ” 
) l Toul 
e l liyeres - 
\ alence . Frejus 
Orange ; Nice 
Avignon l ; Monaco 1 
Nimes l ; Genoa 
Aries 3 
Paris and return Twenty-two days 
ans l Day Arles 4 Days 
rs ] Marseilles l 
ers l : Avignon l 
Limoges Orange 
gueux l ' LePuy l 
I leaux 2 Clermont Ferrand 
I isc l Ne vers 
Carcassonne l Bourges l 
Nimes 2 Paris 
Paris and return. Two months 
Paris 
Orléans 1) Days Nimes 2) Days 
fours and Envy 5 “ larascon 1 
Samur 1 ‘ Arles and Envy 6 
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Angiers 2 / Marseilles 2 * 
Nantes 1 ” Aix 1 “ 
Poitiers 2} Avignon 3 “ 
Angouléme 1 ’ Orange 1 
Périgueux 1 : Valence > « 
Bordeaux 9 Grenoble 3 
Agen .. Vienne - = 
Auch .. 3s Lyon | 
loulouse Zz “ St. Etienne . * 
Albi 1 ” LePuy _ 
Carcassonne 2 Clermont Ferrand 1 = 
Perpignan 1 Bourges 1 
Narbonne 1 Nevers 1 
Béziers > Autun : 
Agde : Dijon _ 
Lodéve 1 ™ Avallon a 
Montpellier 1 * Auxerre 
Aigues Mortes l " Paris 


Bedeker. 


Barker. 
Brossard. 
Bu mpus. 
Choisy 
Cox 

Cook. 
Daly. 
Dardeil. 
Desjardins. 
Duclau x 
Fergusson. 
Fletcher. 
Gibson, 


Could, 


Gras. 
Guizot 
Hale. 
Hallam 


Hare 


Hunnewell. 
James. 
Joanne. 
Johnson. 
Larned. 
Lentherie. 
Louvier. 
Lynch. 
MacGibbon. 
Miltoun. 
Murray 
Perret 
Petit. 
Revuenet. 
Revoil. 
Rose. 
Rouyer et Darcel. 
Sarritt. 
Sauvageat 
Sterne. 
Stevenson. 
Sturgis. 
Taine. 
Vincent. 


Viollet-le-Duc. 


Woed, 


Wright. 
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* Geographie Pittoresque et Monumentale.” 

‘ Holidays Among the Glories of France.” 

Histoire de l’Architecture.” 

‘ The Crusades.” 

‘Old Provence.” 

‘ Motifs Historiques D’Architecture.” 

* Monographie Du Palais du Commerce du Lyon.” 
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Che Fields of France.’ 

‘Ancient and Medizval Architecture.’ 

‘ History of Architecture. 

Among French Inns.” 

‘In Troubadour Land,” and “ Deserts of Souther 
France.” 
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History of France.” 
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* The Middle Ages.” 
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“ La Gréce et l’Orient en Provence.” 

“ La Prefecture du Rhone.” 
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“ The Architecture of Provence and the Riviera.” 

“Cathedrals of Southern France.” 

Handbook on France. 

“ Le Pays Basque.” 

“ Architectural Studies in France.” 

“ Petits Edifices Historiques.” 2 Vols. 

“ Architecture Romane du Midi de la France.” 3 V« 

“ Cathedrals and Cloisters of South of France.” 

“L’Art Architecture en France.” 

“Three Men in a Motor Car.” 

“ Palais, H6tels et Maisons de France.” 

“Sentimental Journey.” 

“ Inland Voyages ” and “ Travels with a Donkey.” 

“Dictionary of Architecture and Building.” 

‘“‘ Traveling in Southern France.” 

“In the Shadow of the Pyrenees.” 

“ Entretiens sur l’Architecture,” “ Dictionnaire rai 
sonne de |’Architecture,” and “ La Cité de Car 
cassonne.” 

“In the Valley of the Rhone.” 

“ France Illustrated.” 
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Ceramic Tiles and their Use. 


BY C. HOWARD WALKER. 


“THE use of tile for floors and walls is at present in a 
stage of initial development in American building. 
Tentative attempts have been made here and there to 
produce so-called novel results, and a very considerable 
amount of work, imitative of old and acknowledged 
achievements of the past, is apparent, but there is nct yeta 
thorough perception of the possibilities of tiles that lies in- 
herent in their individual character. The factors of imper- 
ishability, of permanency and of cleanliness, of depth of 
tone and of color, are recognized, but the abundant meth- 
ods of individual expression have been often neglected. 

Tiles are ceramic and can run the entire gamut of 
clay products, glazed or unglazed, from the mere baked 
earth to the finest of porcelain. They are backgrounds 
for relief ornament, and for painting, and as such may be- 
come great little works of art. But they must be con- 
sidered as corelative, as codperative, producing effects 
by multiplication of units, not by the superlative beauty 
of anyone unit. Naturally an occasional tile of exquisite 
glaze or iridescent lustre, of exceptional modelling or of 
fine drawing, can be made the center of a surrounding 
rea, which serves merely to enhance the splendor of this 
focus, but in most cases the object desired is general 
:ffect, not specific isolation, and for success in obtaining 

eneral effect there is necessary a very definite knowl- 
ige of the means for its production and of the material 
mployed. Generally speaking, unglazed tiles are used 
either as surfaces of plain color, with perhaps an occa- 
ional accent of one or more other colors, or they become a 
ather coarse mosaic. Such surfaces are negative foils 
r backgrounds, unaggressive and admirable when ser- 
ice is desired, but otherwise have merely the beauty of 
vreeable tone and color, and create a contrast for objects 
sociated with them. For this reason unglazed tiles are 
lmirable for floors and for walls, dadoes, etc. When of 
ne color throughout, texture is of great importance, 
nd can be obtained by variety in the shapes of the 
les, and by the use of combinations of geometric 
rms, squares, triangles, hexagons and octagons, etc. 

The existent stock of vitreous and semi-vitreous tile 

)tainable (apart from special patterns made to order or 
-xceptionally high-priced examples) is of shapes bounded 

y straight lines, which are usually cut to angles of 
forty-five and sixty degrees. These are the tiles made 
by the dust pressed process, and have their lines and sur- 
faces clean cut, straight andtrue. Of the semi-vitreous 
tile there are sixty-two different units in each, of seven 
colors: buff, salmon, light gray, dark gray, red, chocolate 
and black, making four hundred and thirty-four different 
units. The shapes are squares of seven full sizes and of 
their halves on the diagonal. Fourteen different shapes 
of rectangular oblongs, three octagons and their halves, 
quarters and eighths; three hexagons and their halves, on 
both long and short axes; three elongated hexagons and 
their halves; one pentagon and three equilaterial tri- 
angles and their halves. 

Of the vitreous tile (or porcelain tile) there are 
twenty-eight units in eight colors: white, silver gray, 
celadon, green, blue green, light blue, dark blue and 
pink, making one hundred and seventy-six different 
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units consisting of five squares and their halves on the 
diagonal; five rectangular oblongs, one octagon, two 
hexagons and their halves on both long and short axes; 
three equilateral triangles and their halves. 

It is evident that there is no lack of possibilities of com- 
bination of these tiles in geometric straight line patterns, 
and a great variety of designs has already been used, but 
in many cases with unsatisfactory effects. Tile surfaces for 
either walls or floors need to be of one general color or tone, 
as any combinations in different colors of units as large as 
the tile units are spotty in effect. The only exceptions 
are to be found in the Moorish tile patterns, which are of 
porcelain tile, and which are in most cases star patterns 
in color, surrounded by ribbon tile of white. But these 
patterns require strong polychromatic treatment in the 
other details of the room, otherwise they are too pro- 
nounced. Fields of tile, therefore, are usually dependent 
for their effect upon he texture produced by the pattern 
as shown by the joints, and the introduction of contrasts 
should occur only at occasional intervals in some small 
detail, the intervals between these contrasts being 
entirely dependent upon the scale of the room. In 
ders, however, contrasts are desirable. A border to a 
floor is usually darker than the field, as a dark field with 
a light border gives the impression that the floor has 
sunk in the center; while a dark border and light field 
corrects any such effect of depression. But the contrasts 
in borders should not be merely spotty differences of 
value, but should be so planned that either a general 
tone is maintained or the direction of the border indi- 
cated. 


bor 


The texture of the joints in a border is of value 
in its effect, but such texture should contrast strongly 
with the texture of the field, borders in one color, with 
pattern indicated by joints, only being -applicable to 
fields of much simpler pattern. A complicated field 
requires tone or color contrast in the border. Tile pat 
terns, like stained glass windows, are of a variety of mosaic ; 
?. €., they are mosaic of large units instead of small 
tessere. If the leaded windows of the cathedrals and 
the tile dadoes of the Moorish palaces be studied, they 
will be found to have a common factor in their treat 
ment; 7. ¢., that of surrounding centers of interest by 
small borders of a lighter tone than the focus unit. 
These small, delicate borders make a pattern in them 
selves, and often interlock and knot into centers. 

The attempt to recreate this principle in modern tile 
patterns has been overlooked. Plain surfaces of tile 
depend entirely upon their size for quality of texture, 
and nothing is more usual than to find the entire char 
acter of a wall coarsened and made commonplace by the 
tile being too large and out of scale with the room and 
surface on which it is placed. And as apparent scale 
decreases with the number of sides of a polygon, the 
danger of coarse texture in a wall surface is greater in 
the use of square tile than with any other. For the 
same reason, alternation of color in a geometric pattern 
is to be avoided, as it at least doubles the scale, and with 
such large units as tiles does not produce a tone but a 
series of spots. A spotty wall surface is to be especially 
avoided with tile, so that if contrasting color is used, it 
should be either in very small units or in units so isolated 
that they are overwhelmed by the general background. 
Unglazed tile can of course have modelled surfaces, which 
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PLATE I. BORDERS. 








merely deepen the tone by shadows, and the introduction 
of such units aS occasional foci often adds interest to the 
whole surface, but even in this case, comparatively incon- 
spicuous as are their modelled tile, it is not well to alter- 
nate them with plain tile, on account of coarseness of scale. 

Tiles are veneers, not structural factors, and unlike 
mosaics, should be treated as such. The line of demar- 
cation between glazed tile and structural faience should 
be very definite. Considering tile as a mosaic of large 
factors, effects can be obtained by variation in the color 
and width of the joints between the tile. It has been so 
long the habit to consider that tiles must fit accurately 
together, that any breadth of joint is considered poor 
workmanship, and while this is true, if the variation in 
joints is accidental, it is by no means the case when the 
intention is evident, and as the joints form a mesh over 
the surface, and cover only a small portion of the genera} 
area, they admit of all sorts of differences of width, 
producing a pattern of their own without materially 
affecting the scale. 

In all tile design there should be one strongly domi- 
nant background color and tone, and the remaining colors 
and tones should not differ greatly from the background. 
Excepting under some circumstances small spots and fine 
ines only are necessary in semi-vitreous tiles. If white 

; used as a background to the field, neutral tones and 
me color only should be used, black occurring only in 
small spots and fine lines. If grays are used for back- 
vrounds, red or chocolate, or white, should be in small 
uantities. Salmon is only agreeable when used with 
hite; buff should not be used in large proportions with 
-d, as the result is an effect of orange. Buff and white 
re, however, successful. In vitreous tiles the colors are 
1ore intense, and consequently more difficult, to arrange. 
‘lain surfaces in all the colors excepting pink are attract- 
e, both in walls and floors. Pink is a tint, a diluted 
se red, and is mawkish, excepting in fine lines and small 
ots in large surfaces of white and silver gray. All in- 
‘nse colors combine well with white. In tile work, 
.ore than in other decorative work, it is advisable to 
dopt a definite scheme of color, either neutral or of cool 
nes or of warm tones, and avoid an introduction of 
‘mplementary colors, as the subdivisions are large, 
revent the complementaries from neutralizing each 
ther, and the effect of their use is that of conflict and 
pposition and not of harmony. In borders, stronger 
ontrasts may be used than in fields, but the contrasting 
colors should be separated by borders of lighter tone 
value than either of the colors. Parallel line borders of 
narrow tiles, each color separated from the next by a fine 
white or light line, are very effective. Wall patterns 
should be either all-over patterns with plain base and a 
top border, or divided into vertical panels by borders. 
Horizontal panels and zones are seldom successful in 
tiles. The same or similar fields and borders may be 
used upon walls as upon floors, either in absolute har- 
mony with, or in contrast to the floor. But patterns 
based on circles are seldom adapted to wall surfaces, as 
they disturb the vertical appearance of the wall when 
seen in perspective. It is manifest, also, that the designs 
upon a floor can be much larger in scale of plan than upon 
the walls, for the wall surface of tile is a veneer which 
would seem unstable if made of too large pieces, while the 
floor surface, resting upon support, never seems unstable. 
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In the accompanying illustrations, Plates 1 and 2 are 
designs for borders and fields. While these designs are 
by no means original in their general character, being 
simple geometric repeats, they are made from the tiles 
already existent in stock, and they have one intention in 
common, that is, the patterns are decorative from the 
lines of the joints even if no contrasts occur in the color 
or tone of the tiles. Also there is more variety in the 
widths of the long tile and in the scale of adjacent pieces 
than is usually to be found in tile patterns. Of the 
borders, Nos. 1 to 9 are variants of the herring- bone 
pattern, 1o to 12 of the elongated hexagon, 13 to 15 of 
the zigzag, 16 to 24 of chain patterns, etc. Each and all 
of these can be increased in apparent scale by the use of 
two tones and colors, but the introduction of three tones 
or colors would in most cases confuse the pattern. It is 
not unusual to find borders which are excessive in width 
and over-detailed in comparison to the fields they enclose. 
Any border is merely a separation, a frame, and requires 
strength rather than elaboration. In all tile work special 
care is necessary to avoid too large a scale of unit and of 
repeat in the pattern. 

Plate No. 2 contains fields or all-over patterns which 
may be used on walls or floors. Nos. 1 to 3, 6, 17, 18, 21 
and 23 produce striped fields with a strong effect of 
direction. Nos. 10 and 17, this latter based on penta- 
gons, are complicated and somewhat confused in char- 
acter, but would serve in small areas as foils for simpler 
adjacent patterns. None of these fields have as various 
contrasts as the borders, as variation in fields is not a 


virtue. No more complicated patterns in fields need 
ever be used, and there are an infinite number of 


simpler patterns which may be adopted. Contrasts of 
tone or color in fields should be either in small isolated 
spots at considerable distance apart or very equally dis 
tributed over the field in units of similar areas. For ex 
ample, Nos. 2 and g are better fitted for contrasts of colo 
or tone than are the others. 

Tile work, apart from the shape and patterns of the 
tile, is very apt to be faulty in design from too violent 
contrasts between the borders and the fields. Contrasts 
which would not be considered between stiles and rails 
and panels in woodwork are constantly recurring in 
tiled walls. And borders strong enough to hold sheets 
of marble are placed around fields which are already in- 
corporated with the wall and are capable of sustaining 
themselves. Broad borders with strong contrasts appear 
to be too heavy. Very narrow borders appear to be too 
thin. The natural conclusion seems to be that it is un- 
wise to use violent contrasts of any kind. 

Tiles may be used successfully upon arched or 
vaulted ceilings but upon flat ceilings give an effect of 
insecurity. The ceiling units and patterns should be 
even smaller than those upon the walls. The sequence 
of scale in tile design being as follows: Largest units and 
patterns upon floors, smallest upon ceilings, the walls to 
have smaller patterns than floors and larger than ceilings. 

On vaulted surfaces the borders will naturally follow 
the intersecting lines of the vaults, but will be much 


narrower than floor or wall borders. Heavy centers in 


ceiling panels are to be avoided in tile, though such 
centers may be used around pendent light fixtures, etc. 
Decoration of angles and panels is more applicable to 
ceiling panels than to wall or floor panels. 
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The Use of Terra Cotta Blocks for 
Walls ot Houses. 


Eviror OF THE BrRICKBUILDER: 


Dear Sir, — The presentation in Tue BricksBuiLpER 
for March of a method of building plastered house walls 
of ‘‘porous” terra cotta forms, when a sketch detail of 
the method was shown and editorial comment substituted 
for the description accompanying the detail, was not 
such as to do justice to the material. If you will 
kindly publish the description as originally submitted it 
will, although as ‘‘sketchy”’ as the detail, surely give 
those interested a better chance to judge of the merits 
of the construction. 

Given a house wall that is strong enough, looks well 
enough, and successfully stands 
off fire and storm, the designer 
will not feel called upon to grout 
t like a supporting pier. He 
vants aslow conductor and poor 

bsorber of heat, and if he could 
\ild such walls of some glassy 
uff puffed up like pumice and 
ive them strong enough, he pe 
uld know that they would be OL 
hundred times better to live 








th than if of a like thickness tf 
cast iron. if 
lo make walls more cellular, 7 


ile retaining good bond, to 
ken them without adding 
ght, is to gain strength be- 
se we add base and warmth 
ve divide the material. 
‘he detail and description 
re prepared to show that a 
ttertal, meeting at small cost 
requirements of better 
se walls, is at hand in many 
ilities. 
ly original description as 
nitted to you is as follows : 


——— 
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n designing houses one oc- 
nally has the good fortune 
e not restricted as to finish, to be left free to choose 
veen wall materials of moderate cost. Being so 
red, after settling questions of strength to his sat- 
tion he will.naturally select incombustible materials 
good heat insulating qualities, if they may be had 

thin the means at his command. 

he rapid increase in prices of structural lumber is 

ng greatly to the quest for cheap and good walls of 
‘sonry. This is in part accountable for the uncount- 
le variety of concrete building blocks flooding the 
iarkets here and there. 

But very few of these come within hailing distance of 

ie requirements of a good wall, while, if decently made, 

they cannot in many localities compete in cost with hol- 
‘ow terra cotta forms. Of these both hard and porous 
goods have their advocates for various purposes. 

In our town excellent fireproofing of the latter sort is 
made, the peculiar qualities of which so appealed to me, 
as suited for outer walls of houses, that I made selections 
trom the floor and partition forms in use, and have for some 
time built with wall sections about as shown by sketch. 
The manufacturer was good enough to modify two of his 
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regular forms so as to make the vertical webs relatively 
thicker, but no special forms were required, hollow bricks 
being used about windows, for beam-filling, or running 
to any desired level not reached by the eight-inch courses. 

As applied, the outer plastering and ‘‘ roughcast”’ 
have not failed in what was expected of them, nor do 
they show any etching by the elements. 

When in the late ’80s or early ‘gos tests of hollow tile 
floor spans showed some of the advantages coming from 
padding the clay mixture with a considerable percentage 
of sawdust, etc., to be burnt out in the kilns, it is not 
likely that the superiority of these * porous"’ goods as 
heat-savers was taken into account. But the cellular 
structure of these goods, due to the process of manu- 
facture, doubtless brings them nearer to wood in heat- 
saving properties than any other available material in 
masonry. 

In addition to this cellular quality of the materials, it 
will be seen that the wall is so designed as to divide into 

four walls, separated by three 


= - {| spaces, except as the bonding 
ne. a webs of alternate tiles extend 
ZAM | through. These occupy about 

MOO \Wy one-eighth of the wall space 
Ah NM the studs of the ‘‘ balloon 
onei— | frame’ fill a larger part, while 
IIT | heat need travel less than one 
— half as far to pass through the 

ectic thru Jamb 


wood wall. 

Again, wall materials absorb 
heat roughly in proportion to 
their weight. This tile wall 


~ as a brick wall of like thickness 


crete block walls. 

The horizontal arrangement 
of the spaces not only appeals 
to a builder as giving good 
bond, but it prevents the pecul- 
iar circulation of air currents 
in the vertical flues formed by 
setting the tiles on end, a move- 
ment often potent in loss of heat 
by convectivity. While hori 
zontal setting relieves some of 
the tile material of the function 


_=> of vertical support, it increases the weakest part, 


the mortar joint, to a larger area than that of the 
vertical webs of the tiles. Of these, if we neglect the 
outer in the calculation, we find the inner three meeting 
all the requirements of building codes with more than 
half their strength to spare. 

Only workmen used to setting floor fireproofing are 
employed on these walls, they are so much more certain 
than brick-layers to fill end joints. Not that this ser1 
ously affects strength, but it is desirable to have the 
spaces well separated in the interest of economy of fuel. 

The designer may get several kinds of comfort from 
these plastered walls. He is less tempted to folly in or- 
nament and ‘‘features”’ than with other materials ; he 
may be as free with measurements and proportions as 
with walls of common bricks, and he can see his way 1n 
cost. 

A house now on my boards, with some forty-five hun- 
dred square feet of outer wall, will cost about thirty cents 
per foot for the tiling in the wall with the outer plastering 
and ‘‘roughcast.” Equally plain ‘‘ balloon frame’’ with 
‘*clapboard ” siding and painting would cost some twenty 
cents per square foot ready for inside plastering. Insur- 
ance, repainting, etc., remain to be reckoned with, even 
if the designer have sufficient strength of character to cut 
out the frivolities to which the wood construction and 
finish are so apt to lead. 


Going more into detail, it will be noted that all special 
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forms have been avoided, only the large floor block B, 
Sin. by 11 in. by 18 in., and the partition block A, 8 in. 
by 4 in. by 18 in., being used, hollow bricks doing the 
rest. Openings wider than three feet six inches are 
usually spanned with the help of iron, which will of 
course be needed where unusual floor loads come over 
openings. 

When gas or electric lights are needed on these walls 
it is better to separate the bonding course and place pipe 
and conduit as sketched than to channel the wall after 
laying 

Coming to questions of strength, after giving the wall 
good thickness and exceptionally good bond, we find that 
a floor with joists as shown will have at least twenty-four 
square inches to the running foot of the bearing material, 
the joists having bearing surfaces much to be preferred 
to that furnished by the 
vertical construction. With 
rooms no more than twenty 
feet in width, two floors 
with the weight of the 
inner half of the wall will 
not load the material of the 
inner tile more than eighty 
pounds to the square inch 

the roof weight 
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certain clay deposit much 








o1Ve to efflores« ing W hether 
made into porous goods or 
bricks, — possibly to a belief 


hat the burning of sawdust 
in bricks from the same clays. Without disputing 
theory it may be said that a long experience has failed 
find plastering on damp walls of any kind that escaped 
orescing when the walls dried; while plastering on 
porous terra cotta walls, partitions or ceilings that were 
dry at the time has always been free from the trouble. 
In such cases the sprinkling of walls by the plasterer to 
ecure his ‘‘ suction '’ does not count. 
Every one suffers annoyance, and owners at times 
great distress, from the efflorescing of new walls zm the 


y 


lirection in which they dry out. When this deposit is on 


face brick, say, it soon disappears, unless walls are 
allowed to be continually wet from want of proper cop- 
ings, cornices, drips, etc..—-that is another story. If, 
however, exterior cement plastering is to finish the walls, 
do not look with too much complacency: for final uni- 
formity of color if the plastering is done on wet walls. 
The porous blocks of a house built some five years 
since, the walls being of about the sections shown, were 
much wet by rains before and during construction. The 
season being far spent, outer plastering had to be done 


shortly, so that much of the water of construction re- 


Nailing Dlox- 
18 centers - 


NAILING BLOCKS, Erc. 


in the clay leaves more soluble matter in the porous goods 
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mained in the wall and, as a matter of course, evaporated 
through the cement coating, carrying with it the inevi- 
table substances in solution to lodge at the surface. The 
cement of the plaster was a marl variety of medium dark 
color with a knack of retaining, when dry, more or less of 
the olive tint so common to mortars of Portland cement. 
Parts of the exterior were plastered on metal lathing with 
wood support, and here the work dried evenly with the 
olive gray color, seemingly as permanent as the color of 
a quarry stone; but where plastered on the damp terra 
cotta blocks the peculiar color of the cement was changed 
unevenly to lighter grays, which, in turn, are permanent, 
not being removed by the atmosphere as is the common 
efflorescence of masonry walls. 

It so happened that on the south wall noticeably finer 
gravel had been used for parts of the ‘‘ roughcast,” 
bringing manifest regret to 
the owner, learning which, 
the contractor, the wall be- 
ing by this time thoroughly 
dry, dashed on another coat 
of the proper texture. This 
last dried in all respects like 
the work on the metal laths, 
nor is any fault to be found 
with the adhesion or weath- 
ering of this second coat 
** roughcast.”’ 

In fact, both the work on 
the damp walls and that 
last mentioned appear to-d 
to be actually sound, sh 
ing no trace of yielding tot 
elements. But these wa'!s 
where not protected by br: 
cornices have, in all cas 
good copings, belt cours*s 
and sills, all made to drip f 
from the wall surfaces. 

Certain outlying tert 
walls, however, were | 
with less care of ‘‘ wire-c 
bricks, plastered sides and top, the intended copi:gs 
being omitted. These have come to grief. Whet 
terra cotta blocks with no better treatment would | 


> eo 


e 
stood better is left to conjecture. 

Some of the liquid coatings now on the market of 
the thick asphaltic sort, to be applied.on the outside of 
the blocks, would be added insurance against wind and 
wet—if one could be certain that such a film between block 
and plaster would not prevent the best adhesion of the 
two. As it is, a good coat of neat cement and fine 
gravel, applied ‘‘slap-dash,”” appears to make a much 


better outer skin than can be made with the trowel. 

In accounting for the low cost of these walls, it is to 
be remembered that but half as much clay is burned and 
hauled to the building as for a brick wall of like volume; 
that in laying one block B and two blocks A, the mason 
accomplishes as much as with thirty-five to forty bricks, 
using perhap§ one-fourth the mortar, and that no special 
forms have to be prepared or laid. Appropriate forms 
of denser clay goods may in some places be found cheaper, 
but hardly as warm. 

Freperic G. Corser. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Editorial Comment and 


Selected Miscellany 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL. 
HOUSE DEPARTMENT, CITY OF 
BOSTON. 


HE Fifth Annual Report of the Board of School- 
house Commissioners for the City of Boston fur- 
nishes some pretty serious food for reflection. Thecom- 
missioners call attention to the severe limitations placed 
upon the powers of the Board by the lack of permanent 
provision for new buildings. While nearly all of our 
large cities are providing every year, regularly and liber- 
ally, for new school buildings necessary to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the population and to replace the build- 
ings which are out of date, in Boston the 
funds for new buildings are available only 
is special loans are authorized by the leg- 
slature. There never has been a time 
when the Board could look ahead twelve 
1onths and know what funds would be 
it its disposal, and at present there is no 
rovision for the future. The work of 
1e Board is actually seriously hampered, 
s it is impossible for them to plan their 
york in advance. This is a condition 
reatly to be regretted, and the contrasts 
etween the excellent accommodations of- 
ered by the newer buildings and the in- 
ufficiency of school accommodations in the 
re crowded districts is very disappoint- 
g to those who appreciate the necessity 

r extending the public school system. 
The report gives a number of very ad- 
1irable general deductions as to the vari- 





s types of plan which have been adopted 

the different schools, comparing these 
pes with what have been followed in 
w York, Chicago and St. Louis. The school com- 
ittee, which has the direction of the teaching work in 

schools, as distinct from the school commission, has 
obliterateda 
somewhat imag- 


COTTA 


inary line be- 
tween primary 
and grammar 
children, and this 
action will affect 
the work of the 
Board, especially 
as it tends in the 
direction of put- 
ting a larger 
number of chil- 
dren into the el- 
ementary schools 
of low grade and 
reducing the 
numberof grades 
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that are in the central district schools where the children 
have the additional advantages of equipment for manual 
training and cooking, and of an assembly hall. It is 
expected that the growth in the future will be along the 
lines of a large number of medium size schools of from 
ten to twenty rooms rather than in the direction of from 
thirty rooms to over. ‘This is a sharp contrast to the 
attempts which have been made in New York to relieve 
congestion and reduce ground expenses by carrying 
schoolhouses up several stories. Most of 
the Boston schoolhouses are three stories 
and under in height. 

All buildings erected by the Board are 
now required to be of fireproof construc 
tion throughout The cost is limited by 
allowing from 30,000 to 35,000 cubic feet 
per classroom for the lower elementary 
schools, and allowing a sliding scale of 
cubic feet per classroom for the highe1 
elementary schools, the cost per cubic foot 
averaging about twenty-two cents Kot 
high schools the allowance runs from 66, 

© to 82,000 cubic feet per class of forty, 
and the cost averages about twenty-f 
cents per cubic foot. The Board notes 
that soft foundations requiring tilin 


waterproofing, reinforced concrete, or any 


other unusual expense below grade will 
add in the neighborhood of two cents per 
ented ail ; 
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cubic foot to the building 
The appendix of the report contains a 
very admirable description of the typical 


school buildings in New York, Chicago and St. Louis 


CO. 


which is fully illustrated. There is also a very interest 


ing report on technical and industrial education in Eng 


land, and the whole report is fully illustrated with plans 


and photographs of work executed during the past year. 


THE FRESCOES OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


“THE mural decorations of the Congressional Library, 

Washington, constitute one of the most interesting 
examples of interior work which this country possesses, 
and it is therefore a source of great disappointment to 
find that some of these beautiful paintings seem to be 
slowly disappearing. Anyone who has visited the Library 
of late years must have noticed the ceiling work in the 
north corridor of the ground floor. These decorations 
were painted by Edward Simmons and are among the 
most interesting in the building. Some of the small 
ceiling pieces have faded out so they can hardly be deter- 
mined, and the tones of all the paintings are more or less 
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lhe corresponding paintings 
ave suffered quite perceptibly 


is well as the ceiling paintings in the rotunda of the print 
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to be ruined. Weare very apt to think of oil paintings as 


ing permanent to the last degree, but as a matter of 


fact it is to be remembered that the process of mixing 


olors with oil to form a pigment dates only from the 
time the Renaissance, and it is by no means certain 
ng oil paintings will last on the walls. On the 
vhole, it is rather doubtful if two generations hence 
many of our mural decorations will be in place, if we may 
e by what is happening in Washington. Thus far 
here has been no form of mural decorations devised 
which possesses anything like the permanence of glass 
mosaic or encaustic tile. The mosaics of St. Mark’s and 
of St. Sophia have stood now for upwards of fourteen 
hundred years with apparently not a particle of loss in 
intensity or in tone. The glazed terra cottas from Baby- 
lon and the Euphrates Valley have lasted even longer, 


some of them dating back nearly three thousand years. 


“THE MARCH OF THE SKYSCRAPER.” 
*O crowded with tall buildings has the lower end of 
» Manhattan Island become that the uptown district is 
beginning to be dotted with great steel and stone office 


BRICK 
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structures. This tendency to turn the Murray Hill and 
Tenderloin sections into a district of offices is called, by 
some real estate men, “ the march of the skyscrapers.”’ 

Until a very short time ago a business concern that 
needed a suite of general offices rarely thought of going 
north of City Hall Park in search of the proper place. 
It is different now. The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has one of the largest office buildings in the 
world in Twenty-Third Street; at Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-Sixth Street the Brunswick Building has been 
opened to tenants, and there are many other office struc- 
tures recently finished, or about to be. 

Latest, and perhaps the most distinctive, is the Mono- 
lith, in Twenty-Fourth Street. As its name indicates, it 
is built of concrete. It is only about thirty yards from 
the corner where, it is said, more people pass in a day 
the corner where 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue and Thirty-Fourth Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel is in the 
same block, and the principal shops. and theaters are 
almost within a stone’s throw. 


than anywhere else in the world, 


come together. 


The way in which the floors and partitions of this 
concrete building are constructed of hollow terra cotta 
The Monolith 
is an illustration of the theory upon which nearly all 


blocks insures absolute safety from fire. 
engineers are now agreed — that concrete is a structural 
material which, like steel, has to have supplementary 
protection in the way of fire- 
proofing. This fact was es 
tablished by the San Francisc 
fire. 
AN UNBURNABLE CITY. 
Ss )ME day we shall see an 
«J unburnable city,” said a 
prominent fire insurance under 
writer of New York, comment 
ing upon the low rate upor 
lofty office buildings. 

This authority mentioned ; 
building in the Wall Street district which carries the 
lowest rate possible under the schedules of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange. It is the Caledonian 
in Pine Street, and its net rate is only five cents pe 
hundred dollars. The building has a cast iron frame 
the members of which are protected by porous terra cott: 
and brick. It is 
twelve stories 
high. 

A ten-story 
building in Broad 
Street, not far 
from the New 
York Stock Ex- 
change, has to pay 
twice as much, or 
a net rate of ten 
cents per hundred 
dollars, though it 
is two stories 
lower than the 
Caledonian. Its 
metal frame is not 
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protected by either 
terra cotta or brick, 
and that causes the 
difference in the 
rate. An _ official 
of the Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange 
says: 

**T should esti- 
mate that fireproof 
protection, that is 
terra cotta or brick, 
means a difference 
of fully twenty-five 
per cent in the net 





















rate of insurance 
on steel and iron 
buildings. Five 


cents is the lowest 
rate allowed in New 
York. More and 
more modern build- 
ings put up nowa- 
days approach that 
Unquestionably this city is becoming safer 
from fire every day through the erection of buildings of 
protected iron and steel.” 

Another example of a very low rate due to modern 
reproofing methods is the Trinity Building, No. 111 
‘roadway. Its’ great height, twenty-one stories, which 

yuld ordinarily mean very costly insurance, is counter- 
lanced by the character of construction, and the rate 
s only twelve cents per hundred dollars. Architects and 

gineers are considering as never before the isolation 
each floor from the others, the limiting of areas, the 


most possible elimination of well holes, and the enclos- 
g of stairways. 
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NEW BOOK. 
NITATION IN THE MopEern Home. A suggestive guide 
to the architect 
and house own- 
er in designing 
and building a 
residence pro- 
viding a health- 
ful, comfortable 
and convenient 
home. Edited 
by John K. A\l- 
len, Member 
American So- 
ciety Inspectors 
of Plumbing 
and Sanitary 
Engineers, As- 
sociate Member 
American Soci- 
ety Heating and 
Ventilating En- 
gineers, Editor 
of ‘* Domestic 
Engineering.” 
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Chicago: Do- 
mestic Engi- 
neerin 
Price, $2.00. 


or 
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IN GENERAL 


Lyman A. 
Ford, Lewis 
Stewart and Les- 
lie Allen Oliver 
that 
they have formed 
a co-partnership 
for the 


announce 


practice 
of architecture 
the firm 
of Ford, 
Stewart & Oliver, 
with offices at 
West 31st Street, 
New York. 


under 
name 


G. A. Wright, 
George A. Rush- 
forth and B. 5. &. 
Cahill, architects, 


San Francisco, have removed their offices 


fornia Street. 
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Louis Sullivan, 






rERRA COTTA CO 
Architect 


Kable & Kable, architects and engineers, have opened 


an office in the Buchanan Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples desired 


George Albrée Freeman and Francis George Hassel 


man, architects, announce the removal 
from 566 Fifth Avenue to the new C 


39-41 West 38th Street, New York 


The students of the School of Archite« 


University have presented to the Uni 


of Prof. A. 


The 
draughtsmen 
from nine of the 
leading archi- 
tectural firms 
of New York, 
held their 
annual 


first 
dinner 
on June 4, at 
the Hotel St. 
Denis. The first 
prize, won in 
of 
the past season, 


the contests 


was awarded to 
the team repre- 
senting the of- 
fice 
& Hastings. 
At this din- 
ner a 


of Carrére 


sugges- 
tion was made 
that theo 


D. F. 


Architectural 


Hamlin, the work of J. Redding Kelly 


Leag 


SS 


Bowling 
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draughtsmen of New York organize a club for social 
and professional purposes. The suggestion was received 
with great favor. A Draughtsman’s Club in New York 
is something which has long been needed, and it is sure 
to be a great success in all respects from the very 


beginning. 


he terra cotta used in the Nottingham Apartments, 
Snelling & Potter, architects, illustrated in this issue, 


was furnished by the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 


The Hartford Faience Company, New York office 
1123 Broadway, have issued a very attractive little pam 
phlet, which deals with Embellishments for Concrete 
Buildings he embellishments suggested are faience 
tiles, and among them replicas of the work by the Della 
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Rathbone E. DeBuys, Architect. Roofed with Ludowici- 
Celadon Tile. 


Avenue, New York, C. H. Cladwell, architect; Bank 
Building, Elizabeth, N. J., Oakley & Son, architects 
Parish House, New York City, Hoppin, Koen & Hunt 
ington, architects; a residence at Lenox, Mass., by the 
same architects; an office building for the Fruit Auction 
Company of New York City, Frank Cornell, architect. 


ARCHITEC HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
, LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 


T the Executive Board meeting of the Architectura 
torty-story i Le 


ague of America, held in Toronto on June 19, the 


lagg architect; new permanent headquarters of the League were establishe 

artment and Male at 729 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., an 

, New York, Mckim, H. S. McAllister, the ex-Secretary of the Washingt: 

School for Women Architectural Club and now Vice-President of the sam 

ish & Schroeder, was appointed permanent Secretary of the League. TT! 

1 in the ex Ixecutive wishes to announce that all communicatio1 

yht bricks with the League may henceforth be directed to M 
McAllister at the above address. 


The George Washington University 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DIVISION OF ARCHITECTURE 
(otters a four-year technical course leading to the degree of Bachelor 
Science in Architecture, and a three-year special course for architectu 
lraughtsmen. For catalogues, application blanks and further inforn 
ion, address The Registrar. 





SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Four Year Course. Full professional training with an option in Architectura 

Engineering leading to the degree of -B. S. in Architecture. Advanced stand 
offered to college graduates or the two degrees of A. B. and B.S. in Architectu 

can e (taken in Six years. 

The Graduate Year affords opportunity for advanced work in design and other si 
ects of the course leading to the degree of M.S. in Archilecture. 

The Two Year Special Course. For qualified draughtsmen. Offers advanced technica 
training with a Certificate of Proficiency. 

For Full Information address Dr. ]. H. Penniman, Dean. College Hall, University 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

A Limited Number of the illustrated ‘‘ Review '’ of the School of Architecture, fc 
1907, can be supplied to those who will enclose 24 cents in stamps with the 
applications Address for the ‘* Review,’’ Professor Warren P. Laird, Colleg 
hall, as above 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
The Graduate School of Applied Science 
and The Lawrence Scientific School 


offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical. Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology and Geology 

DETAIL BY THE ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA CO For further information, address W. C. SABINE, 14 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass 





INDIANAPOLIS 


I TERRA- COTTA Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TerRRA-COTTA 


New Jersey Terra-Cotta Co. 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta. 


KARL MATHIASEN - - President. 


i Office, 108 Fulten St. aa es 
and Matawan, N. J. 


OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 


Wy BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA GOTTA 
COMPANY 


NORTHWESTERN 
TERRACOTTA CO. 
———CHICAGO——_—__. 


SS 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGh-GRaDE 


. Acchitectural Terra-Cotta 


SOUTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA C0. 


@. ¥. OFFICE - (SO NASSAU ST. 


ST. LOUIS 
TERRA COTTA CO. 
ARCHITECTURAL 
and ORNAMENTAL 

TERRA COTTA 


Main Office and Works 
5801 to 5815 MANCHESTER AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WINKLE TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Manuracturtns of 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


Office, Rooms 542, 583, Century Building, 
Chettenham, St. Louis. St. LOUIS, HO. 


COLUMBUS BRICK 
TERRA-COTTA C0. --- Manufacturers of 


— and ORNAMENTAL BRICK 
Gray, Buff and Speckied. 


COLUMBUS, 
OHI0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
High-Grade Front Brick 
tn variety of colors Grays, Buffs, Mottled, etc. 


WEW YORK OFFICE, St. James Bidg., 1135 Broadway, New York. 
WALDO BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 


9 8. B. DOBBS, Bailey Bidg., Philadelphia, 
- HOAGO OFFICE, 


Bt a nme Bi Ag 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK CO, 


MAIN OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCH FACTORIES 
Minneapolis, Mian. 
Chicago, II. 
Brazil, Ind. 


Menomonie, W 
Omaha, Nebraska Kansas City, ee 


TOTAL ANNUAL CAPACITY, 500,000,000 BRICKS 
Address nearest office for samples and prices 


MADE ONLY BY 
The lronclay 
Brick Co. 


The Columbus Face 
Brick C 


COLUMBUS - - OWID. 
Unique in Character, Composition and Color. 
FOR EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR USES. 


Write for Catalog No. 2. 


JEWETTVILLE PRESSED 
PAVING BRICK CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF 


IMPERVIOUS 
RED FRONT BRICK. 


Modern Plant. Unequalied Shipping Facilities. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
THE 


Kreischer Brick Mfg. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE VERY FINEST QUALITY OF 


Front Brick, 


VARIOUS COLORS, 
Fire Brick, and Ciay Retorts, 


119 East 23d Street, New York. 


Works : KREISCHERVILLE, $. |. Tel., 5360-5361 Gramercy 


KITTANNING BRICK 
AND FIRE CLAY CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


. Manufacturers of HIGH-GRADE 


FACE BRICK 


AGENCIES: 





Ohio a and 
anufacturing Co. 
Makers of the 


SHAWNEE BRICK. 


aS strictly high-grade froat brick, in various colors 
shapes. 
ACENCIES: 


General offices: OG Wall St., New York. 
Works: SHAWNEE, OHIO. 


SAYRE & FISHER C0., 
Fine Pressed Front Briek, 


Superior Enameled Briok, Hard Building Brick, 
Fire Briek, and Hollow Briek, 
for Fireproefing Purposes. 


JAMES R. SAYRE, Jr. & CO., Agents, 
207 Broadway, New York City. 


AMERICAN 


Bnameled Brick and Tile Co. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Werks: South River, N. J. 


ENAMELED BRICK. 


BRANCH OFPICES: 

Bostoa, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Riehmond, Montreal, Can., Mavana, 
Cuba, Sidney, N. S. W. 


Send for catalogue with color sheet, special shapes 
and patent specifications. 


BLUE RIDCE 
ENAMELED BRICK C0., 


“BLUE RIDCE” 
ENAMELED BRICK, 


Pee Lome. NEWARK, N. J. 
AGENCIES: 
BOSTON; WALDO BROS., 10a Milk Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 0. W KETCHAM, 24 S. 7th Street. 
NEW YORK: ROBT. C, MARTIN & SON, 156 5th Avenue, 


TIFFANY 
ENAMELED BRICK 
COMPANY, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1202 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 
WORKS: 


MOMENCE, ILL. 


420 East 23rd St., New York City. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE-PROOFING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


ALL KINDS OF 


HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


ALSO 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
THE FIREPROOFING OF BUILDINGS. 


Edwia Bennett's Roofing Tile 


MANUFACTURERS OF a 
GLAZED AND UNGLAZED 


ROOFING TILES © 


wre se MD. 


a Seuth 7th 
Ny fbn 170 Revestve + 
5s oid Building 
> Boniders Bs Exchange 


For data and more detailed informa- 





